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bands known as " Free Companies," and spread over
France in search of booty. The misery thus caused
was increased by the revolt of Paris, which became
the scene of the most terrible atrocities, and by the
escape of Charles the Bad, who put himself at the
head of the mob of the capital and levied war against
the Government. To crown all, the peasants broke
out into a revolt, known as the Jacquerie, which
spread over Northern and Western France. The
nobles appeared to have been paralysed with fear.
In any case, there was no resistance for a while, and
the rebels massacred all who did not join them,
sparing neither age nor sex, and filling the country
with scenes which cannot be described. But the
comparative inaction of the English gave France
time to recover, at least to a certain extent. Charles
the Dauphin, who acted as Regent, slowly began to
make some headway. He recovered Paris and put
the ringleaders of the mob to death, while he patched
up a peace with the King of Navarre. Soon after-
wards the Jacquerie were crtishingly defeated at
Meaux (1358) and the nobles, combining against
them, began to exterminate the remnants. By the
time that the war with England was renewed, France
was largely a desert, but it had a desert's peace.

The suspension of vigorous hostilities on the part
of England may be accounted for by the hope which
Edward entertained of being able to obtain his
objects by diplomacy. He so far succeeded as to
induce the captive John to sign a treaty by which
practically all the old inheritance of Henry II. was
ceded in full sovereignty to the English king. But